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great many do ": but these acerbities do not detract
from the pleasantness of the task.

So much has been done by recent Masters of
Marlborough to raise its standard of education that
I find, among some Marlburians, a tendency to
believe that in the dark days of the last century our
educational level was very low indeed. For the
credit of my pupils I feel bound to dispute that
opinion: several of them view me with polite con-
descension from the episcopal benches in the Church
Assembly: one I suspect of controlling my income
tax: others administer Colonies: one grapples un-
dismayed with the mysteries of high finance: one
became a much-loved colleague at All Souls. I need
not say that I claim no sort of credit for these achieve-
ments: I only mention them as suggesting what
pleasant boys they were to teach.

Indeed Marlborough had, and has, a tradition
which other schools may well envy: it was a wise as
well as a kindly thought which caused its founders,
nearly a hundred years ago, to associate it particularly
with the sons of the clergy. It is perhaps as untrue
to suggest that most of England's distinguished sons
are children of the parsonage as it is to suggest that
the parson's sons are usually children of the devil,
but it is certain that such boys will have a reasonably
cultured background, and certain that they will not
have too much money. For very many Marlburians
the getting of a scholarship was a sine qua non if
they were to proceed to the University, and, however